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VICTORY AND PEACE 

By J. 7. SUNDERLAND 

Pbobably no one in this country or Europe who read 
the address delivered by President Wilson to the 
Senate on January 22, 1917, has forgotten that he ad- 
vocated "peace without victory" as the only ending of 
the great war that could possibly be permanent. In en- 
deavoring to make his meaning clear he added : "I am 
seeking only to face realities and to face them without 
soft concealments. Victory would mean peace forced 
upon the loser, a victor's terms forced upon the van- 
quished. It would be accepted in humiliation under 
duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and would have a 
sting, a resentment, a bitterness of memory upon which 
terms of peace would rest, not permanently, but only as 
upon quicksand." 

Was not President Wilson right? Even though we 
have ourselves plunged into the war, and indeed all the 
more because we have done so, is it not important for us 
to ponder his words ? 

I am aware that his utterance has been severely criti- 
cised in some quarters, and even sneered at. But is 
there not reason to believe that the future will recognize 
it as one of the profoundest (as well as one of the 
bravest) words spoken by any statesman in our times? 
The declaration was based upon the very deepest laws 
of the human mind existing and operative in all nations. 
Peace without victory on either side — that is to say, 
peace concluded because desired by both sides, because 
both sides had come to realize the futility, waste, and 
crime of further hostilities — and with concessions on 
both sides, would leave the least possible bitterness in 
both, and consequently the least possible reason for the 
two to arm still more heavily in preparation for a future 
struggle still more desperate. 

Whereas, if either side won a decisive victory and 
forced a humiliating peace upon the other, the almost 
certain result would be, on the part of the victor, pride, 
arrogance, an increased sense of his own irresistible 
might, and, therefore, a powerful temptation to push his 
conquest still further; and, on the part of the van- 
quished, chagrin, anger, and a determination to begin at 
once the creation of still larger armies and navies in 
preparation for future revenge. 

It is worthy of note that this position taken by Presi- 
dent Wilson is also the precise position occupied by the 
leading and responsible socialists of this country, and 
for the most part also by the socialists of the world. 
They believe that a clear victory for either side would 
fill all Europe with ineradicable hate, and its future 
with increased armaments and with fighting even more 
terrible than in the past. But a drawn battle they be- 
lieve would open the eyes of all nations to the utter 
futility of war, and act as a strong and enduring check 
upon future temptations to draw the sword. 

Let no one say that persons who take this position are 
therefore on the side of Germany. They are no more 
on the side of Germany than was President Wilson when 
he uttered his great words. On the contrary, most of 



them are strongly with the Allies. But they want a 
peace which, when it comes, will last; and they believe 
that here is to be found the indispensable condition of 
the only peace which will not turn the whole world, 
America included, into an armed camp, with other 
Armageddons, even more terrible than the present one, 
sure to follow in the not distant future. 

Any one who looks at all deeply into the relations of 
cause and effect should be able to see that the most im- 
portant of all possible conditions to be borne in mind in 
seeking a European peace, is to secure it on such a basis 
as will leave all parties concerned least desirous of fur- 
ther war, least stung to resentment and revenge, best 
able to live, and most, desirous of living, in future 
friendship and cooperation with one another. If Amer- 
ica allows herself to forget this, will it not be a mistake 
of the most disastrous character ? The President's great 
words should not be forgotten by us or by any of the 
other nations. 



JOHN FREDERICK HANSON 

By S. L HANSON 

With the death of John Frederick Hanson the 
American Peace Society loses one of its most 
earnest workers. In his triple capacity as preacher, re- 
former, and pacifist, he won wherever he went respect 
for the cause which he so unflaggingly promoted, and 
brought to the Society, which he represented wholly in 
a voluntary capacity, many who have since become its 
firm supporters. His field of endeavor was mainly in 
Iowa, South Dakota, and Oregon, but he had many calls 
beyond these limits, and the whole compass of his range 
of influence is difficult to measure today. 

Mr. Hanson was born in 1841, a native of Stavanger, 
Norway. At the age of fifteen he came to America with 
his parents, and settled in the State of Iowa. His early 
youth was marked by the privations and hardships inci- 
dent to pioneer life; but despite these he endeavored, 
mainly by his own efforts and amidst the most meagre 
of opportunities, to continue the education begun in the 
public schools of his native town. His love of reading 
and a retentive memory were his great aids in laying 
the foundations of a broad culture which was the charac- 
teristic of his later years. 

His devotion to the ideals of peace may be said to have 
had its beginning at the age of seventeen, when he left 
the established church under the auspices of which he 
had received his primary education and became a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. In the face of his diffi- 
culties with a new language he determined for the min- 
istry of his chosen faith, and in the year 1868 was re- 
warded by recognition of his gifts and devotion. In 
that year he was called and recorded a minister of the 
gospel, in which capacity he served faithfully for nearly 
half a century. 

Mr. Hanson gave a warm place in his heart to the 
reforms of the day. The temperance cause owes as 
much to his untiring and courageous zeal as does the 
peace movement; and in this work his influence was felt 
abroad also. The organization, many years ago, of tem- 
perance reform in Denmark was mainly due to his ef- 
forts, of which high recognition was accorded him at 
his attendance upon the celebration of the thirty-fifth 
anniversarv of that reform in 1914. 
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Meanwhile the gospel of peace and good will claimed 
equally earnest and efficient service and held a large 
share of his thought. Upon this subject his studies 
were constant and intelligently pursued. His thorough 
methods of investigation gave him an invaluably wide 
knowledge of the whole field of peace work. To har- 
monize the teachings of the New Testament with war 
was to him an impossible task. The historic- position of 
the Friends upon this question he regarded as a funda- 
mental gospel truth. Not only in his own church was 
he ever a leader against war, but also in the larger field 
of his acquaintance both here and abroad. His well- 
defined convictions he based upon wide and accurate in- 
formation, and strengthened them with an impregnable 
faith. His greatest concern and sorrow was the failure 
of the church in general to take boldly its stand against 
all war and in harmony with the Sermon on the Mount. 
He labored constantly with those with whom he came 
into contact who did not share his views, but always in 
a spirit of patience and kindliness that was proof against 
misunderstanding and bitterness. 

In addition to his faithful service here, he made in 
all five journeys to his native land to preach the truths 
of peace. Eeady welcome and responsive audiences 
attested amply on these occasions the strength of his 
influence. On the last of these visits, shortened by the 
outbreak of the war, he attended the unveiling of the 
sixty-foot monument erected on the boundary between 
Norway and Sweden to commemorate the one hundred 
years of peace between the two countries. In his ad- 
dress on this occasion he presented informally to both 
countries the greetings of the United States. 

He was at this time beyond seventy years in age, and 
the demands upon his strength and the exposure of 
travel proved too great a strain upon his health. He 
returned home unable to carry on to their fullest extent 
his duties here, and with but little strength for active 
service. His death occurred in Portland, Oregon, March 
30, 1917. Of his life and death it may be well said : 

"God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He hath given ; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in His Heaven." 



BRIEF PEACE NOTES 

... In the midst of plans for war, the mobilization 
is being effected here for what might well be called an 
Army of Eeconstruction. Agricultural experts at the 
Mississippi College of Agriculture have already formu- 
lated plans for the rehabilitation of the areas of northern 
France devastated by the war. These plans have already 
been formulated in part in answer to an urgent call for 
assistance from French authorities. This work is under 
the supervision of Engineer Scoates, of that college. 
The plans provide for the rebuilding of homes and farm 
buildings, and include various models for farm houses 
and dairy, beef and horse barns, potato houses, imple- 
ment sheds, school-houses, and corn cribs. They were 
furnished free, and were accompanied by an offer to be 
of further assistance. Herbert C. Hoover has estimated 
that the work of carrying out these plans will cost 
$1,500,000,000. Other plans of the same sort are being 
prepared in some of the similar colleges in this country, 



and will be forwarded to Sir John Pilter, president of 
the British Chamber of Commerce and head of the 
British relief work in France. 

... It was urged that the two-billion-dollar Liberty 
Loan should be raised without seriously affecting bank- 
ing and other interests in this country. The Bed Cross 
Council is now supporting the plea of Prof. Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, of New York, that the sums to be 
raised by taxation of incomes shall not draw directly 
upon the money devoted to works of charity and social 
betterment here. Professor Lindsay appeals to the 
Senate Finance Committee that the incomes of organi- 
zations devoted to charitable work may be exempted 
from the general income tax. "We are actually facing," 
he writes, "the breakdown and bankruptcy of some of 
the most important work that develops and sustains the 
higher life of the nation. . . . It is hard enough in 
ordinary times to secure support for the social work of 
the community; it will be well-nigh impossible, if the 
Government does not encourage such contributions by 
at least exempting from additional taxation income de- 
voted to such work." 

... A modification of the international legislature 
idea is proposed by Dr. Felix Adler, of New York, leader 
of the Ethical Culture Society. What would in effect 
be a parliament of parliaments, it is proposed, should be 
formed from twenty or thirty representatives chosen by 
the legislative bodies of each of the different nations to 
meet in one common legislature, and gradually to pro- 
vide a body of international law for international courts 
to administer. 

... The session of the National Conference on Foreign 
Belations of the United States, held under the auspices 
of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New 
York, extending from May 28 to June 1, at Long Beach, 
Long Island, were signalized by addresses from over 
forty of the leading internationalists of North and 
South America, Japan, China, and Europe. The eleven 
sessions treated in the main the following aspects of our 
foreign relations: The Future of International Law; 
The Need of Better Machinery for International Nego- 
tiations; The Attitude of the United States Toward 
World Organization; The Democratic Ideal in Interna- 
tional Belations: What the United States Stands For; 
The United States and the Caribbean; Drawing To- 
gether the Americas; The Future Belations of the 
United States with Latin America; National Policy as 
to Besident Aliens: State Bights and Treaty Obliga- 
tions; New American Concepts of International Eela- 
tionships; The United States and the Far East; Prop- 
erty Bights and Trade Bivalries as Factors in Interna- 
tional Complications. 

On page 312 of this issue will be found the address of 
Mr. Alpheus H. Snow before the third session of the 
Conference. 

. . . Begarding the issue of the conscientious objector, 
soon to be raised as a result of the draft registration of 
June 5, a statement has been issued by Bev. Norman 
Thomas, pastor of the East Harlem Church, New York 
City, in which he says : "The conscription of conscience 
is the essence of autocracy. We cannot possibly make 



